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NOW...A 750 GPM FRONT MOUNTED PUMP 
BARTON-AMERICAN MODEL UA-75 


Look at the advantages this biggest Barton-American front mounted pump 
gives you—extra advantages that help you ‘‘kill’’ fires in a hurry: 


The UA-75 is a Class A pump rated at 750 gpm at 150 Ibs. Handles three 
21%" hose lines for volume—and delivers high pressure to 400 lbs. for effec- 
tive fog streams. You can fight brush fires while truck is moving . . . and “‘nose”’ 
down to pond or stream to draft water inaccessible to midship pumpers. 


Exclusive, interlocking pump clutch has direct mechanical connection. as Ball-Type 
It can’t slip! Frost-proof design has been proven in thousands of pumps. Locking Valves. 
Engine vacuum primer is positive, fast and frost-proof. Direct controls make Regulates volume as you desire. A 


; of Be : : quarter-turn of the handle locks it 
Operation fast and easy. Accessibility and simple pump construction cut otiinidat to anid eiullitan: Ceteda'tahes 
Maintenance time. eliminates need to close hose lines 
to prime pump. Smooth operation— 
The UA-75 includes factory engineered p.t.o. shaft, universal joints and pump _heavy duty construction. 


gear ratios best for your truck's engine. 


It will pay you to investigate the 

top-quality, precision-built Barton- WRITE TODAY FOR 
American Type UA-75. It costs less to 
buy, install and maintain—because 
it's simpler! 


BULLETIN 8331. 


P. ©. BOX 219-B BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN JAFRANCE } 


Turbine powered Seattle Aerial truck 
with 100 ft. All-Steel Ladder 


For Smoother Performance, 


Fire Chief William Fitzgerald and officials 
of the City of Seattle, Wash. have the honor 
of ordering the world's first production turbine 
engine powered automotive vehicle. This ve- 
hicle is a new American LaFrance aerial truck 
with 100 ft. all steel aerial ladder and will be 
powered by a Boeing 325 B.H.P. turbine 
engine. 

Turbine engines for automotive use have 
been under development for approximately 15 
years. Many installations have been made to 
proof test the designs before offering the 
turbine engine for automotive production. 
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The turbine engine offers many advantages 
over the piston type engine of comparable 
power. Some of these advantages are: 


1. Lightweight — approximately 10% 
of the piston engine installation. 
2. Not sensitive to type of fuel used. 
3. Better acceleration and hill climbing 
ability. 
. Elimination of engine cooling system. 
. Fast starting, no choking, full power 
in 10 seconds. No warm-up required 
at temperatures as low as 25° 
below zero. 
. Reduced maintenance due to simplic- 
ity and absence of reciprocating parts. 


The Seattle aerial truck, in addition to the 
aerial ladder, will carry a complete comple- 
ment of ground ladders. A special feature will 
be complete enclosed protection for all rescue 
and fire fighting equipment in waterproof 
compartments. 


% W/E ast Prsland, BLT | 










Goowe another FIRST! 
AMERICAN JAFRANCE PRODUCTION MODELS 


Turbine powered San Francisco Pumper, 
1000 g.p.m. Class A Twin-Flow 


Greater Power, Reduced Maintenance 
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CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRIAL & REFINERY SYSTEMS Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada 
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If you’ve ever had a nozzle out of 
action by clogging from scale, sand, 
or stones — here’s your nozzle. 
Spitz-All clears itself by pressing a 
button. No shutting down. No 
changing stream position. 


PLUS: 
1, CONSTANT GALLONAGE 
2, BETTER STREAM— 


no obstruction in barrel 


3. RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
4, FULL BALL VALVE 


Available Now In 
Three Sizes 


%” for %” Hose 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 1 for 1” Hose 


1%” for 1%” Hose 


AKRON BRASS MFG. CO., INC., Wooster, Ohio AKRON MFG. (CANADA) LTD., Aylmer, Ontario 
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Coming in two months is the next NFPA Fall Conference, scheduled 
to be held at the Deshler Hilton Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, November 14 
to 16. As in previous years, a program is being developed to suit the broad 
variety of interests of the members of the Association as well as to attract 
attendance and participation by the fire service and fire protection special- 
ists in the “local areas.” 


Through the years considerable demand for these conferences has de- 
veloped. A number of NFPA members, particularly those in the fire serv- 
ice, often cannot spare the time and expense to travel to NFPA annual 
meetings, and, consequently, many of them have not seen some of the most 
important functions of the Association. The conferences are held in differ- 
ent areas to make it easier for these persons to take an active role in an 
NFPA meeting. For the new member, or even someone who has never had 
NFPA membership, a Fall Conference serves as an excellent introduction 
to what NFPA means and how it works. For fire service personnel, these 
meetings provide a great deal of up-to-date information as well as oppor- 
tunity to discuss fire protection and fire control problems with top au- 
thorities. 


The program of the coming Fall Conference will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of NFPA Fire News. Fire service members in states sur- 
rounding Ohio should make plans now to visit Columbus and make the 
most of the Fall Conference. Room reservations should be made directly 
with the hotel. Be sure to mention the NFPA meeting and your expected 


date of arrival. 


The month of November also brings the deadline for the 1960 Fire Pre- 
vention Contest, sponsored by NFPA to evaluate the progress in fire pre- 
vention in communities, industry, government and military installations. 
Each year the contest brings between 1,500 and 1,600 entries and the top 
awards are much cherished by the winning entrants. 


Closing date this year is November 30, by which time entry forms and 
supplemental material must be sent to the NFPA Executive Office. Entry 
forms are now ready, and you can get one simply by writing to NFPA. Be 
sure to specify which form you want: municipal, industrial, government 


or military. 


This month’s cover shows a unique presentation of a fire prevention 
message. Navy personnel aboard the aircraft carrier Hornet are lined up to 
spell the words “STOP FIRES!” while the carrier is under way in the 
harbor at Oahu. This unusual photograph serves to call attention to the 
extensive fire prevention programs carried on throughout the year by the 
Navy as well as the Army and Air Force services to assure adequate fire 
protection and fire prevention in the billions of dollars worth of property 
at the various government installations. Some of the competitive spirit of 
the services is reflected in entries to the NFPA Fire Prevention Contest 
each year, and the Grand Awards of the contest are greatly appreciated and 
highly publicized by the service units which win them. 


Incidentally, a little more than a year ago, in June, 1959, the Navy, 
Army and Air Force united as a single party to sign a fire-fighting agree- 
ment with the Honolulu, Hawaii, Fire Department. According to a Navy 
news release, this was the first place where the three military services and 
civil authorities signed a mutual agreement for fire protection. Laurence 
Duhrkoop became the first Armed Forces Fire Protection Coordinator and 
heads all: military fire-fighting units. He is also fire marshal of the 14th 
Naval District. (Cover picture Official U. S. Navy photo.) 


Warren Y. KrmBat., Managing Editor; Paut R. Lyons, Editor; Henry 8S. Gere, Advertising Manager; Rowena D. Dorss, Editorial 
Ontario Assistant; Sarrtey Toney, Fire Service Department; Virani Stizes, Advertising Department. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY 
FIRE CAUSES 


From a talk ‘‘Recognizing Where Arson Exists’’ by Chief Investigator C. W. Stickney 
of the Portland, Oregon, Fire Department, given at the Fire Service Command School in Yakima, Washington 


Part I of a series 


NTIL recent years, fire investigation was a pretty 
neglected part of the fire service in some areas — 
probably because many of the old fire chiefs concen- 
trated their efforts entirely on fire fighting and the most 
usual phases of fire prevention and did not realize the 
extent of arson and the value of the thorough investiga- 
tion of all fires. 

It is generally accepted that fire prevention is a prime 
responsibility of every fire fighter. This being so, fire 
investigation should play an important part in every 
fire department. Building and fire codes, inspectors, 
etc., which are usually referred to as a fire prevention 
division, are actually, for the most part, devoted to 
protecting safety to life and improving fire control. 
Regulations and inspections relative to automatic 
sprinklers, standpipes, fire escapes; metal sash and 
wired-glass windows, fire walls, doors, etc., are all de- 
signed to control the spread of fire.and to confine fire 
to a specific area, and do not actually prevent the start 
of fires. About 80 per cent of our building codes and a 
large percentage of our fire codes are made up of such 
regulations. On the other hand, the apprehension of 
fire-setters — whether juveniles or adults — will stop 
fires from starting; and, of course, many people never 
become involved with fire-setting when they are aware 
that thorough investigations are being made on all fires. 

Many other beneficial results occur from carefully 
pinning down the fire causes, since it is from these 
statistics that we can see the need for regulatory 
statutes in certain fields and take corrective action. 

We are being put on the spot more and more for ac- 
curate fire cause information by the recent increase in 
civil litigations arising from fires of all types where the 
loss appears to be caused from defective or unapproved 
equipment, improper insiallation or negligence. Al- 
though this increases the workload of the fire service, it 
undoubtedly does have a beneficial effect toward pre- 
venting fires by legally and financially placing the re- 
sponsibility for fires on those who carelessly cause fires. 
In any event, the fire service is often put in a bad light 
when we appear in court with our records several 
months after a fire and can only give the date and loca- 
tion of the fire, the extinguishing equipment jused, and 
almost nothing as to the point of origin and cause, the 
surrounding physical conditions and actions of the 
occupants. Especially is this true when an injured 
party has a just claim but is unable to substantiate this 
in court because of indifference or a lack of effort on 
the part of the fire service. 

The necessity for fire investigation is well recognized 
— perhaps even better recognized — by some agencies 
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outside of the fire service. Consider, for example, the 
broad powers given the fire marshal in rights of entry 
for fire inspection and investigation, fire marshal’s hear. 
ings, rights of subpoena of any records or persons wh 
may have information as to the cause of a fire, ete 
These powers have been upheld by most courts of lay, 
A 1957 decision by the U. S. Supreme Court held that 
it being for the public health and welfare, an individual 
may be subpoenaed and required to give testimony, 
without aid of counsel, at an investigatory proceeding 
by a state fire marshal — even though recognizing that 
information developed may later be used against the 
individual in criminal proceedings. Powers such a 
these are invaluable in establishing and corroboratin 
causes of fire. But how extensively does the fire servic 
recognize and utilize these rights? 

Such broad powers could never apply to crimind 
investigation, and since arson is a felonious crime, the 
rights do not apply to the investigation after arson hi 
been established as the cause of the fire. These rights 
also tend to become diffused when a recognized polic 
agency conducts investigations of undetermined « 
suspicious fires. 


Frequency of Incendiary Fires 


It becomes evident that the frequency and cost o 
arson are not well recognized when annual reports oi 
cities up to 500,000 sometimes indicate an average 0 
only 6 to 7 arson fires per year, and cities of 100, 
may indicate an average of only 1 arson fire per yea. 
Even nationally recognized figures in the fire serv 
ice have estimated the national arson loss at only 
$25,000,000 annually. 

The frequency of incendiary fires is better indicate 
by records from some of the nation’s most qualified i- 
vestigators. For example, it has been found in ares 
where intensive investigation has been carried out ove 
a period of time that incendiary fires occur in about! 
out of 15-20 runs of fire alarms; or in 1 out of every! 
or 5 fires where a loss occurs — i.e., from 20 per cent 
25 per cent of all fires involving a loss. In Oregon, # 
have about 25,000 fire calls per year, which would ind: 
cate about 1,250 incendiary fires. Yet in only about 
500 to 600 cases are follow-up investigations requestel: 
So we apparently are not recognizing about 50 per call 
of our arson fires. The monetary loss, however, ist 
one that hits hardest, since this is estimated to run f 
30 to 50 per cent of our annual national fire loss. Sim 
this loss is a billion dollars a year, it appears that s 
400jImillion of this might properly be attributed 
arson. 
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It is easy to see why arson is considered by many to 
be the most costly crime in the country today. In 
arson, there is virtually no salvage or recovery; ashes 
are a total economic loss to the country. 

Good investigation requires many more man-hours 
than is generally realized; and even though an extensive 
fire may be put out in a few hours, the investigation 
could take several hundred man-hours for such items 
as examining the premises for point of origin; recon- 
structing and analyzing materials in this area (glass, 
wood, rugs, plastics, chemicals, etc.); examining elec- 
trical and mechanical equipment, such as wiring, ap- 
pliances, clocks, and thermal controls; searching out and 
interviewing the person who turned in the alarm, oc- 
cupants, owners, adjusters, and many other possible 
witnesses — not to mention the photographs, sketches, 
preserving of evidence, report writing and court 
appearances. 

Think for a moment about what percentage of our 
personnel is devoted to fire investigation. It runs about 
one-half of 1 per cent, in most cases; and yet up to 40 
per cent of our fire loss is incendiary. One of our biggest 
jobs in the fire service today, then, is to recognize where 
arson exists; and before we can do this, we must make 
an effort to determine the cause of all fires. This causes 
the biggest difficulty in arson investigation. In bur- 
glaries, bank robberies, murders and other crimes, an 
investigation is started with a criminal act. But to in- 
vestigate arson, we must first start with thousands 
upon thousands of fires and investigate each to deter- 
mine the cause of the fire; then in about 1 out of 15 or 
inst the 20 fires, when arson is indicated, a criminal or arson 
investigation is begun. 

This subject of ‘““Recognizing Where Arson Exists” 
could just as well be turned around to read ‘“‘Recogniz- 
ing Where Arson Does Not Exist’; since we often de- 
velop a good case of arson by being able to disprove 
various accidental or natural causes of fire at the point 
of origin; and in nearly all cases the evidence pointing 
to arson is strengthened and corroborated by testi- 
mony or evidence tending to disprove that an acci- 
dental or natural fire could have been caused at this 
point of origin. This fact is often overlooked, but is of 
great importance in establishing and corroborating the 
cause of accidental or natural fires, as well as arson fires. 

“Corpus Delicti” is the body of the crime; and in 
arson this means establishing that a building or prop- 
erty did actually burn and that the burning was the re- 
sult of the wilful and criminal act of some person. We 
must show intent, or that the action was intended to re- 
sult in the wilful and wanton or malicious destruction 
of property by fire. This is the foundation of all arson 
prosecutions; and is the first step taken in a criminal 
proceeding since if it cannot be shown that the action 
was intended to destroy property maliciously, then a 
crime does not exist and the case would stop right there. 
Building this foundation for arson prosecution is usu- 
ally the sole responsibility of the fire service, and dis- 
charging this responsibility can only be accomplished 
er cent ti by a thorough investigation and understanding of the 

causes of all fires. 

There are many conditions and situations that a fire 
fighter should note on the way to, and at the time of, a 
fire; such as autos and persons in the area, color and in- 
i ‘ensity of the fire, smoke and direction of fire travel. 
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a is tug Although most fire fighters are familiar with these, 
0 ras are some suggestions often overlooked, such as 
loss. & noting description of vehicles and persons traveling in 





the opposite direction as you roll to the fire. Also, 
taking the license numbers of vehicles and the names of 
persons at or near the scene of the fire at the time of 












arrival, since these persons seldom volunteer informa- 
tion and will often leave the scene before the fire-fighting 
job is completed. Information from them may be valu- 
able in corroborating point of origin, time of burning, 
actions of occupants, etc., in accidental as well as arson 
fires. 

Make a habit on the fire ground of establishing 
whether doors and windows were locked, unlocked, or 
open; and, if forced by fire fighters, which doors and 
windows, and in what condition they were at the time. 
If, for example, the doors were found open or unlocked, 
and it turns out the occupant of the premises is the 
prime suspect, then it is much more difficult to establish 
a case against him since we must, in some way, show 
that an unauthorized person did not enter the premises 
and set the fire. If, on the other hand, the doors and 
windows were all locked, if there is no indication of 
forced entry, and the owner was the only one who had 
a key, then the case begins to build around him. A nice 
thing about most businessmen and property owners is 
that when deciding to set a fire they almost invariably 
carefully lock all the doors and windows behind them 
when they leave, since they are trying to make the 
premises and the fire seem natural or accidental. 

Take full names of all persons who may have in- 
formation, or may have been in a position to have any 
information. We lose much valuable information be- 
cause firemen generally are reluctant to take names of 
persons offering, sometimes, even valuable information. 

As soon as the fire is out, post guards and keep all 
persons (including unnecessary firemen and policemen) 
out of the area — especially the point of origin — until 
the cause has been established or the investigator has 
taken charge. 


Preliminary Investigation 


In making investigations we find there are several 
exceptions or reservations to fire-service training; for 
example: The fire service has been taught for years to 
reduce fire loss and create good public relations by 
thoroughly cleaning out the premises and leaving every- 
thing shipshape. I wonder how much this unreserved 
action has actually increased our fire loss — certainly 
many thousands of fire causes, both incendiary and 
accidental, have gone out the window as a result of this. 

It is always better to make a preliminary investiga- 
tion when possible, even before mopping up or over- 
hauling the fire — especially at the point of origin — 
since walking on, or moving any of the burned debris, 
even window glass, in any way will alter the picture to 
some extent and may destroy it completely. 

One of the basic rules of investigation is: ‘““Do not 
clean out or disarrange the premises in any way other 
than necessary for overhauling, especially at the point 
of origin, until the cause has been determined.”” Con- 
sider a situation which has often happened. The fire is 
put out, salvage and overhaul has been completed, 
everything is shoveled out the window; 40 fire fighters 
stomp back and forth on the shoveled-out debris; own- 
ers and occupants are not questioned and are permitted 
to leave for parts unknown, removing whatever they 
like from the premises; windows and doors are boarded 
and nailed shut; everyone returns to quarters. Then 
someone decides to call the investigator. When he re- 
sponds to such a deserted and desolate scene at 2:00 A.M. 
on a dark, rainy night, can you blame him for saying 
“The hell with it!’ 

In nearly all cases t'12re is little additional loss if the 
room or area encompas3ing the point of origin is not 
cleaned out since this arza is usually the most heavily 
damaged by the fire, w t little salvage possible. Often- 
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times it is necessary during overhauling to move large 
quantities of acoustical tile, plaster boards, canned 
goods, cartons and other items. If this material is be- 
yond salvage it is natural to throw it into the most 
burned-out area of the building. This is probably the 
area the investigator will want to examine carefully; 
and the presence of such discards requires moving all of 
this material again, with the probable result that the 
fire cause will remain in doubt because of uncertainty 
as to what equipment or material was in the area at the 
time of the fire and what was thrown in during overhaul. 

One of the most effective ways to determine fire 
causes is to concentrate on determining the point of 
origin. A pre-conceived idea of a possible cause planted 
by neighbors, onlookers, or others, will sometimes lead 
you astray and tend to cause you to overlook the obvi- 
ous. Oftentimes when the exact point of origin is estab- 
lished, the cause becomes obvious since it may be the 
only possible cause of fire in this area; and, at any rate, 
many possible sources of accidental or natural fires will 
be eliminated. For instance, a point of origin in the 
middle of a bare concrete basement floor would prob- 
ably eliminate many things such as heating appliances 
or defective wiring. 

Points of origin are more easily established by recon- 
struction of furniture and walls, replacing loose boards 
and doors. Neighbors and occupants can assist in lo- 
cating the position of furniture, and in giving details as 
to the types of materials that were in the area. The di- 
rection of heat flow can then be more easily followed by 
checking for deepest charring, indications of highest 
temperature and duration of heat. Temperatures at 
certain spots are indicated by the condition of metal, 
glass, wood, plastics, and other materials. Since heat 
flows up whenever possible, a general rule of thumb is to 
look for the lowest point of deep char as the point of 
origin, bearing in mind the many exceptions. 

After the room or area of origin has been established, 
check for the level of origin within the room by examin- 
ing the bottom side of shelves, ledges, moldings, and 
furniture. Examine all sides of the legs, arms and frame- 
work of reconstructed furniture. A most important 
instruction is to clean the floor carefully at the point of 
origin, examining and saving to one side all objects. 
After this, sweep the floor and/or rugs as clean as pos- 
sible for examination of burn-patterns, as discussed 
later. 

The floor and lower areas of the room will produce 
the most clues to the cause of the fire, since this is the 
“Jiving area.”” Most of the equipment and contents is 
near floor level and the actions of the occupants are con- 
ducted near floor level and, in any event, most ma- 
terials will drop there during the fire. 


Two Factors Needed to Cause Fire 


During investigation it should be borne in mind that 
a fire cause must always have two factors: a source of 
ignition (i.e., heat) and the initial material ignited (fuel 
and oxygen). Often we see an attempt to use only one 
of these factors as a fire cause, such as “‘Grass,”’ ““Brush,”’ 
“Auto,” “Trash,” or ““Poor Housekeeping.’”’ These are 
all good sources of ignitable material, but are meaning- 
less without a source of ignition; or, we may see an 
ignition source only listed as a fire cause, such as 
“Electricity,” “Sparks,” ‘“Smoker’s Carelessness,”’ or 
“‘Overheated”’ something-or-other. This is equally 
meaningless. 

It would probably be much more effective if we could 
classify all fires by “Source of Ignition” and “Materials 
Ignited.”” At any rate, it seems a shame to dig up re- 
liable information as to how a fire started and then lose 
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it in a quicksand of ambiguous fire-cause statistics 
For example, if an electric wall heater were installed » 
that a closet door could swing against it and this cause 
a fire, the fire cause may turn up listed as “Electrical,” 
“Defective Heater,” ““Combustibles too near Heater,” 
or ““Overheated Heater.’’ At any rate, the true pictur 
is lost along with the opportunity to take correctiy 
action through the electrical or fire codes. 

In checking for the fire cause at the point of origin ij 
is usually an advantage to use the “layer checking’ 
technique. Before any material is moved or shovele 
out make notes and examine carefully the layers 
strata of material as you work through to the floor, 
such as dimension timbers, wood ash, plaster, melte 
aluminum, window glass, charred drapery fabric 
charred newspapers. This may give a picture of the ge 
quence of materials burned at the point of origin; and 
if, for example, charred newspapers were found at the 
floor beneath charred drapery fabric it may indicate, 
set fire — particularly if papers would not normally hk 
in that area, or if they were of different types or date, 
Aluminum and similar alloys will melt fairly early in th 
fire (about 1150° F.) and will often splash or run ove 
other material near floor level and there solidify in the 
much lower floor temperatures and protect the material 
from further damage. Draperies and heavy curtain 
may burn free and drop on flammable liquid preventing 
it from being completely consumed — especially if it is 
one of the heavier or less volatile liquids. 


Consider All Possibilities 


In piecing together the chain of conditions which r 
sulted in the fire, several possibilities will usually 
suggested. Always keeping the known facts in mind, 
fit and try the different possibilities. One will usually 
fit the known conditions and be corroborated by man- 
ner and duration of burning, as well as the combustion 
characteristics of the involved materials or equipment. 

Combustion characteristics have many exceptions 
and variables and so are not positive indications when 
considered individually, but a number of these all point- 
ing toward the same end are very good indications of 
the cause of a fire. Some have much more value than 
others, but all must be considered for their probative 
value. So-called direct evidence has a probative valu 
and is not absolute and positive by itself. As Clarence 
Darrow pointed out, even an eyewitness to a murder 
could not state he saw a certain individual shoot 
another since he could not see the bullet leave the barre, 
follow the bullet in flight, and watch it enter the body 
of the victim. He could only testify he saw the de 
fendant point the pistol, saw the flash, and saw the vic- 
tim fall from a wound. So all evidence must be con 
sidered for its probative value. 

Fires caused from low-temperature or slow-acting 
heat sources are probably the most deceiving. Ex 
amples of these low-temperature sources of heat ar 
cigarettes, light globes, steampipes, electric irons, 
soldering irons, electric blankets, heating pads, an 
spontaneous ignition. In analyzing the burning char 
acteristics of these ignition sources we will again note 
several seeming contradictions to our fire protection 
training. This does not mean our fire protection trail- 
ing has been wrong; but rather that we should apprai 
these situations in a different light during investigation 
than during inspection or fire-protection work. As @ 
example, we could not approve the use of a 60 or 7 
watt light globe touching against light cotton cloth # 
light paper; but from an investigation standpoint ther 
is very slight probability of this causing a fire. 

(Continued next month) 
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N INTERESTING study of 1959’s large loss of 

life fires was published in the July, 1960 NFPA 
rterly. The NFPA Fire Record Department ana- 
lyzed those fires which, in 1959, resulted in at least six 
fatalities each, and, in the report, presents summaries 
and analyses of typical fire incidents for various occu- 
pancies. 

The study mentions that 441 persons died in 53 large 
loss of life fires during 1959. Sixty-four per cent (282) 
of these victims died in building fires. The other 36 per 
cent died in “‘nonbuilding”’ fires, including 146 in trans- 
portation fires, 7 who died while fighting fires, and 6 
who died in a mine fire. Forty-seven of the large loss of 
life fires causing 402 deaths occurred in the United 
States; 6 fires, responsible for 39 deaths, occurred in 
Canada. 

The following table gives a breakdown of the large 
loss of life fires studied: 
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Residential Properties 


Of the 239 persons killed in 33 large loss of life fires 
last year, 195 died in 27 dwelling fires; 24 in 3 apart- 
ment fires; 13 in 2 hotel fires, and 7 in a single dormitory 
fire. All residential fires which took 6 or more lives each 
happened between 9 P.M. and 9 A.M., except for a gas 
explosion in a Texas dwelling which killed 8 members 









LARGE LOSS OF LIFE FIRES —1959 


Small number of fires bring considerable death toll, new study points out. 






Factors Responsible for Loss of Life in the 27 Dwelling Fires Analyzed 


Primary Factors 





of one family about 10 a.m. The number of residential 
large loss of life fires rose to a peak just after midnight, 
went to a low point between 4 A.M. and 6 A.M., then in- 
creased between 6 A.M. and 8 A.M. 

In the dwelling fires analyzed for this study, 7 persons 
died in basements, 125 on the first floor and 63 on the 
second floor or above. In the other residential building 
fires studied, 8 died on the first floor and 36 on the sec- 
ond floor or above. 

The table at the bottom of this page shows the fac- 
tors responsible for loss of life in the 27 dwelling fires 
analyzed. The Quarterly study also presents brief ac- 
counts of fires which caused large loss of life in apart- 
ments and dormitories. 


Transportation 


Fourteen large loss of life fires killed 146 persons in 
various forms of transportation equipment during 1959. 
Forty-two persons died in 5 aircraft fires; 65 persons in 
6 motor vehicle fires; 8 in 1 ship fire; and 31 in 2 train 
fires. The largest loss of life fire for the year in any 
category occurred in Meldrim, Georgia, when a freight 
train left the tracks and LP-Gas, escaping from a 
damaged tank car, ignited, killing 23 picknickers in an 
adjacent area. 


Institutional Properties 


“Thirty-eight persons died in 1959 in the U. S. in 
three fires, because they were placed in areas from which 
there was no escape or because rescue of the confined 
individuals was not possible.” This is the opening 
statement of the section of the study covering fires in 
institutional properties. It is followed by reports of 
fires in a nursing home (9 dead), a boys’ detention 
dormitory (21 dead) and a jail (8 dead), with each re- 
port mentioning the factors that led to spread of fire 
and loss of life. 

The study concludes with a summary of three other 
large loss of life fires which caused 18 deaths. 





Secondary Factors* 

























yw-acting No. Killed Per Cent No. Killed Per Cent 
ing. Ex Trapped by Fi Fire in | Dwelling Pre ante Cason 176 90.3 274 100.0 
heat are §©Occupants asleep, discovery delayed . Bice’. Lr 39.5 61 22.2 

ic irons, Gas explosions or flammable liquid flash line ll 21.0 8 2.9 

ads, aij Inadequate exits . . . $5 18.0 89 32.5 

ing char Open stairways blocked escape from upper stories . 13 6.7 51 18.6 

zain note Combustible interior finish caused rapid fire _— 9 4.6 64 23.4 
rotection Occupants awake, discovery delayed .. . ood 0.5 1 0.4 

‘on trail Children Left Unattended / 14 7.2 0 0 

+ | Reentered or Remained in Burning Dwelling to At- 

| apprame tempt Rescue .. . 3 1.5 0 0 
or Individuals Intoxicated 2 1.0 0 0 










Total 












195 


"Note — Several secondary factors were found in some fires. Thus the total of secondary factors exceeds the total primary 
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Group attending first National Fire Defense Seminar. 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Host Fire Chief Keith E. Klinger is sixth from left in front row, 
Just to the left behind him is Loren S. Bush, Chief Engineer, Pacific Fire Rating Bureau and President of NFPA. Beside 
President Bush in the grey suit is Chief Henry G. Thomas, Past President of NFPA and now consultant for the National 


NATIONAL FIRE DEFENSE SEMINARS 


S ANNOUNCED last month, four staff and com- 
mand training seminars are being held this year 
for senior fire officials following recommendations of the 
National Fire Defense Advisory Committee. Three of 
the seminars have already been completed (Los Angeles 
County, California; Ames, Iowa; and Memphis, 
Tennessee), and the final seminar is scheduled to be 
held at College Park, Maryland, with the University of 
Maryland as host, on October 4-6. 

Purpose of the seminars is to bring the fire service up 
to date on the national fire defense program and to ob- 
tain criticism and suggestions on the many aspects of 
the problem. After the last seminar has been held, the 
various recommendations and suggestions will be con- 
solidated into a final report. 

Chief Keith E. Klinger and his Los Angeles County 
Fire Department was host to the first three-day seminar 
July 12-14. Organizations represented at the meeting 
included the International Association of Fire Chiefs, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service, De- 
partment of Interior, Association of State Foresters, 
National Fire Protection Association, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, OCDM Regions, National Association of 
State and Territorial Directors, and the United States 
Civil Defense Council. 

The three-day meeting featured six “work shop” 
sessions in which small groups of these representatives 
discussed various aspects of the national fire defense 
program published as a text on March 1, 1960. Much 
of this text is based upon recommendations of the Na- 
tional Fire Defense Advisory Committee mentioned 
previously in the January, 1959, issue of FIREMEN 
magazine. Much of the text under discussion at the 
seminars is open to revision, and accordingly the text 
will not be available for wide circulation until all com- 
ments have been consolidated and a final report can be 
issued. It presents recommendations on various aspects 
of the national fire defense problem, such as fire defense 
under nuclear attack conditions, organization for 
emergency operations and local fire defense planning. 

The following text is a sample of the recommenda- 
tions included in the National Fire Defense Plan and 
under discussion at the seminars. This is taken from 
the section of the text covering the ‘‘Guide to Local 
Fire Defense Planning.” 
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Post Attack Operations 


The fire chief will be faced with the problem created 
by a core of complete destruction at ground zero and 
lessening amount of fire as the distance from “ground 
zero” increases. At the outer fringe of the burning area 
there will be other fires developing into area fires and 
small fires threatening to develop into large fires at 
various locations in the fringe area. 

It is extremely important that fire reconnaissance be 
made by experienced fire officers and that the fire chief 
appraise the over-all fire situation and its potential 
areas of destruction. He should outline the areas in 
which he believes the fire can be contained and the 
areas to which he believes the fire will spread. All chiefs 
of service and zone controllers must be informed of the 
potential fire travel. 

The fire chief should not commit his forces until the 
situation created by the attack is fully appraised. All 
fire equipment will then be deployed in accord with 
the fire operations plan. 

From the information now available, it appears that 
the feasibility of conducting fire-fighting operations in 
the area surrounding the circumference of serious blast 
damage will be governed by the following factors: 





a. The radioactivity level and the areas in which fire 
fighting operations may be carried on as outlined by 
Radsafe officials after aerial and other reconnaissance 
reports are received. 


The area of the fire and location of all possible fire 
breaks. 


The direction of the wind, atmospheric inversion 
and other vital weather information. 

. The location of important defense production or 
storage, military establishments, shelters, power 
plants, water supply stations, hospitals, etc. 

The amount of regular and improvised fire equip- 
ment immediately available. 

Regular, volunteer and trained auxiliary fireme 
available. 

Time gap before additional equipment and mai 


power will be available from the aid area and from 
state and interstate mutual aid. 
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. Damage to regular water supply system and amount 
and location of regular water supply facilities still 
available. 


i. Auxiliary water supplies, and their location and 
availability, in relation to the fire or to the area that 
will be involved by the additional spread of fire. 


j. Availability of emergency 8-inch and 6-inch pipe 


and FCDA pumps and the time required to get this 
equipment into operation. 


k. Up-to-date information on the availability and ade- 
quacy of other civil defense forces to furnish local 
fire control, rescue, warden and engineering services. 


Fire forces will move into action with the fire com- 
panies in each area performing a continuing radiological 
monitoring of the location in which the fire fighters will 
work. The over-all monitoring functions will be per- 
formed more thoroughly by the teams assigned to 
RADEF reconnaissance. RADEF will keep all service 
chiefs informed on significant changes in the radio- 
logical field. 

The main fire will be attacked at the outer perimeter 
and apparatus will only be concentrated at points where 
specific results can be obtained. 

A suggested plan of operation at wartime conflagra- 
tions is to attempt to contain the fire by the establish- 
ment of three lines of defense. The first line will attempt 
to stop the advance of the fire. The second line will 
originally be established to protect the men and equip- 
ment of the first group in the event that the intensity of 
the fire or the lack of adequate water supply forces the 
first line to retreat. They will then jointly try to hold 
their positions. The third line of defense will operate in 
like manner. In many cases the additional equipment 
may need to secure water supplies from auxiliary sources 
before it can be put into operation. 

This plan of operation is suggested to provide a 
mobile defense in depth because a study of war-set and 
peacetime conflagrations of the past show that in many 
cases the fire outflanked or jumped the fire fighters and 
was out of control before fire forces could be redeployed. 

In many cases the RADEF warning on fallout arriv- 
ing from upwind target areas will place a definite limit 
on the time in which fire-fighting operations can be 
continued. During this intervening time every effort 
should be made to contain the fire and, if possible, to 
establish burned-over areas or other fire breaks which 
may contain the fire during the period in which fire- 
fighting activities would have to be suspended. 

The hundreds of fires which we can expect in the 
peripheral area indicate that fire apparatus in such areas 
will have to be used on a knockdown and move on 
basis. The mopping up and overhaul operation can be 
performed by one or two wardens or trained civilian 
fire fighters equipped with hand extinguishers and other 
small equipment. By this method of operation, booster 
equipped apparatus can hit several separate fires, re- 
load the water tanks and then continue to attack the 
fires which are beyond the extinguishing capability of 
wardens equipped only with hand extinguishers. 

When containment lines are established at the vari- 
ous fire fronts the chief should be notified of any equip- 
ment no longer needed at that area. The chief can then 
redeploy this equipment where needed. When support 
equipment is no longer required they should check out 
at the area field command headquarters and at the Fire 

ent Staging Area at which they were logged in. 
They should also report out to the mobilization points 
in their respective state areas. 





E. WADE THOMAS 


WADE THOMAS, assistant fire marshal, Office 
. of the State Fire Marshal, Charleston, West 
Virginia, passed away at the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital in Washington, D. C., August 8. Dur- 
ing some thirty years he had gained an outstanding 
reputation for his fire protection work, particularly in 
giving assistance to West Virginia firemen’s training 
schools and to fire departments in Maryland, Virginia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

In 1946 he was appointed to the West Virginia Fire 
Marshal’s Office in charge of fire prevention. For ten 
years previous to that time he had been chief of the 
Keyser, West Virginia, Fire Department. He was 
featured a number of times on the programs of the Fire 
Department Instructors Conference at Memphis, 
Tennessee. In addition, through the years, he con- 
tributed to the work of the NFPA Fire Service Training 
Committee and also served on the NFPA Committee 
on Rural Fire Protection, representing the Fire Mar- 
shal’s Association of North America. 





New Pumper in Montevallo 

The fire department in Montevallo, Alabama, recently put 
into service this 750 gpm triple combination pumper. 
Made by Howe Fire Apparatus Company, Anderson, 
Indiana, it features a 500-gallon booster tank on a Ford 
chassis, and carries a 24-ft. extension ladder, a 36-ft. 
three-section extension ladder and a 10-ft. roof ladder. 
Lighted compartments are in back of the rear wheels and 
the hose bed. The pumper carries 2,000 feet of 2)4-in. hose 
and 600 feet of 114-in. hose. 


a  — 


Book on the Hamburg Fire 


HE Hamburg fire of July 1943 was one of those 

causing the most severe damage in World War II. 
The NFPA published much of the story of this fire in 
the book “Fire and the Air War,”’ 1946, 276 pages, 
$4.00, a few copies of which are still available. For 
the much larger audience that will read books which 
may be purchased at newsstands, the story, plus ad- 
ditional background and details, is now offered in a 
50-cent book under the title ‘““The Night Hamburg 
Died,” by Martin Caidin (Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, 1960, 160 pages, plus 8 pages of 
half-tone plates, among them a number from the 
NFPA book mentioned above). 
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Aerial view of fire scene from water front, showing difficult approach and at- 
tack problem for fireboat. Approximately 80 per cent of the premises was on 
wood piling decked with heavy planking, with some portions topped with 


asphalt paving. 


Based on a report by Fire Chief H. S. Bird of the Vancouver, British Columbia, Fire Department 


MONG the most difficult fire control problems for 
municipal fire departments are those which de- 
velop when fire involves water-front property or a 
quantity of lumber products spread over a large area. 
When these two fire problems are merged into one, with 
fire companies limited in maneuverability, the fire de- 
partment faces a mammoth, frustrating task. Such 
was the job for Chief H. S. Bird’s Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Fire Department on July 3rd. 

As the photos in these pages show, a fire starting be- 
neath a sawmill building involved buildings and forest 
products storage at a creek water-front site in the heart 
of the industrial area of the city. The premises covered 
approximately 14 acres including an estimated build- 
ing and equipment value of more than $15,000,000. 
By the time the fire was contained after 3% hours of 
operation, an estimated 2% million dollars worth of fire 
loss had resulted. Yet, the loss and the fire spread 
could have been much greater but for the skillful opera- 
tions of the department. 

Approximately ten years ago a fire protection report 
of this particular site included this statement: 


The potential conflagration hazard is quite pronounced on 
the south shore of False Creek and Granville Island, due to 
poor construction, congestion with exposure to immediately 
adjacent blocks, inaccessibility and poor water supply. 

The probability hazard is relieved only by favorable 
climatic conditions and good fire department response. The 
one fireboat serving this area is hampered by shallow waters 
and log booms in the creek. 


Start of the Fire 


According to Chief Bird, the fire originated in a pit 
under a planer in the sawmill, after employees had used 
an acetylene torch, even though they took the precau- 
tion of wetting the surrounding area. This particular 
location is visible only from the creek side and appar- 
ently the fire burned unnoticed until it fully involved 
the open area under the entire mill. There were no below- 
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deck sprinklers and the fire was not noticed until large 
columns of smoke began to pour up near the mill. The 
sprinklers installed in buildings above the decking op- 
erated satisfactorily, but were completely overwhelmed 
by the intensity of the fire. Some buildings in the forest 
products plant were not sprinklered; in particular a 
timber grading shed immediately south of the sawmill. 
When this shed became involved the fire spread rapidly 
to other buildings and timber storage. Several hundred 
sprinkler heads opened but had little effect because of 
lack of sprinkler protection underneath the mill. Chief 
Bird reported, ““The opening of these heads greatly 
reduced water pressures in the area and heat exposure 
caused some delay in reaching shut-off valves to allevi- 
ate this difficulty.” 

The “fire load’’ was extremely large. The forest 
products plant covered approximately 14 acres in- 
cluding more than four acres of buildings, a number of 
them tinder-dry and unsprinklered. The rest of the 
area included 4% million board feet of lumber in piles. 
At the time of the fire, temperature was 70° Fahrenheit, 
humidity was 59 per cent and a wind was blowing from 
the south-southwest at 10 miles per hour. The tide was 
falling and it was just two hours before low slack tide. 
This ultimately was a serious factor in hampering 
response and maneuvers of fireboats. 





Fire Department Response 


Just before the first alarm sounded at fire head- 
quarters, Captain J. Telosky, commanding Vancouver’ 
fireboat J. H. Carlisle stationed one-half mile across the 
creek on one side of the mill, happened to glance towards 
the forest products plant. He saw the thick smoke 
and immediately called the fire alarm operator and re 
ported that the fireboat was under way “for a closet 
look.” An alarm to the plant was broadcast over the 
fire department radio and immediately afterwards the 
first box alarm was struck at 5:26 p.m. A second alarm 
was struck by the first-in chief officer at 5:36 p.m. Sub 
sequently, third, fourth and fifth alarms were sounded, 
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the last bringing in all available off-duty personnel and 

a special response from the Burrard Inlet fireboat sta- 

tioned twelve miles away. (This entailed drawing fire- 

boat protection from the Inlet, leaving that area un- 
tected from the water-front side.) 

The multiple alarms also brought ten pumpers, two 
hose wagons, two aerial ladder trucks and a squad 
truck from the Vancouver Fire Department. Seventy- 
seven on-duty officers and men were included in this 
response and, subsequently, 333 officers and men from 
off-duty crews were brought into action. 

The first-in companies attempted to attack, isolate 
and confine the fire to the involved building. However, 
after the initial size-up by the first-in chief officer from 
headquarters, it was realized that the entire area under 
the plant was involved. These crews were driven out 
by the intense heat, losing some 3,900 feet of hose and 
other equipment, and the operation “‘then became one 
of writing off the plant and using a flanking method in 
an attempt to confine the fire by area.”’ In some in- 
stances, fire fighters had to drag hose 600 to 700 feet, 
since streets did not penetrate through the building 
area to the water front. Heavy streams were used in 
depth on the flanks concentrating on the windward side. 
This operation was successful and subsequently en- 
abled one of the fireboats to get six heavy 3-in. streams 
ashore with the help of volunteer tugboats and man- 
power. When the second fireboat arrived other big 
lines were brought ashore to assist in the attack. All 
available water in the mains in the area was utilized. 
Fire fighters put four heavy deluge sets and thirty 
2%-in. hand lines into action. 

According to Chief Bird, flames were reaching up- 
ward hundreds of feet and the fire was jumping hori- 
mntally fifty to sixty feet to involve whole buildings 
almost instantaneously. At the height of the fire, sheets 
of corrugated iron and large glowing embers flying 
around several hundred feet in the air were carried 
downwind. Severe air and smoke turbulence was re- 
ported by a helicopter operator at 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
devation at the edge of the fire. Spot fires which oc- 
curred several blocks away were extinguished by mobile 
fire companies. Later, it was reported that heavy ash 
deposits fell six or seven miles downwind from the scene. 

Despite this tremendous fire problem the fire depart- 
ment contained the fire by 8:45 p.m. The off-shift 
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logged ten hours extra duty time and 45 men were not 
released from the scene until 4:00 p.m. the next day. 


Conclusions 


Of the 22,000 fire departments in the United States 
and Canada, perhaps only a few will meet the par- 
ticular type of fire problem that confronted the Van- 
couver Fire Department on July 3rd. However, the 
large potential fire hazard of lumber storage and water- 
front areas has been emphasized repeatedly in NFPA 
publications, and fire departments responsible for the 
protection of such properties should be able to estimate 
the scope of the potential fire problem by evaluating the 
fire load and existing fire protection, taking into con- 
sideration the fire apparatus and manpower available 
for response. Sound recommendations for the outdoor 
storage of lumber products are contained in NFPA 
Standard No. 47 — “Retail Lumber Yards” and in 
NFPA Standard No. 231 — ‘‘General Storage.’”’ Rec- 
ommendations for the protection of piers and wharves 
will be found in NFPA Standard No. 87. The latter 
standard points out the need for fire walls, fire stops, 
automatic sprinklers and other fire extinguishing 
facilities for the subdivision and protection of com- 
bustible structures and substructures. The standards 
covering the outdoor storage of lumber contain recom- 
mendations on the heights of piles, space between piles, 
and general layout to provide accessibility and effective 
operations by the fire department. The automatic 
sprinkler performance tables published in the July 1960 
NFPA Quarterly summarize sprinkler experience of the 
35-year period from 1925 to 1959. These tables show 
that for 88 fires involving piers and wharves a 90.9 
per cent total satisfactory sprinkler performance was 
obtained. In the eight incidents where sprinkler per- 
formance was unsatisfactory, two resulted because 
water supplies had been shut off, three resulted because 
only partial sprinkler protection had been provided, 
two resulted because of the particular hazard of the 
occupancy and one was the result of an exposure fire. 
Fire department members should give particular atten- 
tion to this report of sprinkler performance. The lack 
of adequate sprinkler protection in the fire mentioned 
on these pages was a factor which led to one of the most 
difficult and frustrating fire problems in the experience 
of the Vancouver Fire Department. 
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reathes there a firefighter who hasn’t longed to run with the engines of old... . 
swapping tales of daring deeds . . . fighting the big blazes of yesteryear . . . shouting commands 


from a foreman’s trumpet . . . waging fierce rivalries with other brave fire laddies . . . sweating 


heroically in red flannel shirts . . . now parading alongside the hand-painted engine panel . . . now 


polishing the plate on the ornate signal lamp . .. a Signal lamp like the one below, perhaps. 


This one topped the old Philadelphia-style Vigilant Hand Pumper in 1853. The 


> ntrance. 
Shaded areas represent fuel, oxygen and batteries. Note emergency exits and service e 


es considerable passenger service in the U.S. Sketch is fromac 


Vigilant Volunteer Fire Co. of Pittsburgh was the proud owner. On the next two 


pages, the old double-decker Vigilant 


Maryland. 


presents a warm contrast to the modern- 


day equipment displayed by Mine Safety Appliances Company, also of Pittsburgh. 


-27 airplane provid 


lease turn to 
next page 





Division, Harerstown, 


This prop-jet F 








RUE NOBLEMEN OF OUR REPUBLIC” .. . thus did a grateful America dub 
its firefighters a century ago. To symbolize this vigorous heritage of today’s 
firefighters, we’ve mingled the romantic past with the streamlined present. 
The resulting contrast is apparent in the photo above. The jaunty rig now te 
sides in a museum. And the stiff formal poses are relics of the gaslight en 
But the smooth trim lines of the safety and rescue equipment from Mine 

Safety Appliances Company are strictly 60. And what a difference a complete line makes today. 
Measured in time or money or precious human lives, the savings are very real indeed. For: 


demonstration or specific product bulletins contact your local MSA Fire De- aie 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADOQUARTES 
partment distributor. Or write: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY “ 


Vigilant Hand Pumper courtesy of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


Legend for MSA Products 


1. Fire Hood. 2. Fire Approach 
Suit. 3. Chemox Canister. 

4. Streamlined Firemen’s 
Helmets. 5. Chemox Oxygen 
Breathing Apparatus. 6. Bunker 
Suits. 7. Clearvue Facepieces. 
8. All-Service Gas Mask. 

9. Maskfone. 10. Explosimeter. 
1]. Air-Cub Mask. 12. Porto- 
Power Rescue Equipment. 

13. Demand Air Mask. 

14. Stretcher. 15. Foille Burn Kit. 
16. Pneolator Resuscitator. 

17. Half-Hour Chemox. 
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MSA backs up its label with SELECTION * QUALITY » RESEARCH « EXPERIENCE 


Here’s what this backing means to firefighters .. . 


SELECTION: We believe our complete product 
line selection of over 3600 items is a sound ap- 
proach to solving your safety problems. It helps 
us form unbiased recommendations. Keeps us 
completely objective. The extensive length and 
breadth within our product lines offer even 
greater selectivity. This depth assures you one 
source of supply for all your safety needs. 


QUALITY: We believe quality control of our 
product belongs within our own company. And 
so it does. MSA people, manning MSA facilities, 
work with utmost care to maintain the product 
quality human life protection demands. This 
quest for quality is company-wide. It begins 
with raw materials selection. It’s carried through 
to the last rigid test for full operating efficiency. 


RESEARCH: We believe in the constant search 
for new and better safety products. Evidence our 
John T. Ryan Memorial Research Laboratory. 
It’s the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to safety. Here, MSA scientists and technicians 
are anticipating, solving and resolving a great 
variety of safety problems. Problems which 
many firefighters haven’t yet encountered. 


EXPERIENCE: We believe in solid bedrock 
experience for the man who offers safety counsel. 
Our direct field sales force is factory-trained in 
our products, industry-oriented in their applica- 
tion. The MSA man provides strong technical 
support for your local MSA fire department 
distributor. Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


Ornate speaking-trumpets like this one 
(circa 1800) were usually bestowed as 
a gift from fire laddies upon a well- 
respected officer of their company. On 
parade, tough old foremen were not 
above upending the horn and carrying 
a huge bouquet of flowers in it. 


For complete product information contact your local MSA Fire Department distributor 
or the nearest MSA sales office. .. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


UNITED STATES AND IMPERIAL GALLONS 



















| search 
nce our 
oratory, 
jJusively 
inicians 
aA great 

which 


by Warren Y. Kimball, Managing Editor 


Imperial 
Imperial GPM 

GPM per Square 
at 1 psi Inch 


IRE departments in the Domin- i e hae 
ion of Canada report that they 
face problems in using much of the 
fre department training literature 
produced in the United States be- 
cause of the difference in the size of 1 
the gallons used in liquid measure- 1% 
ment in the two countries. An Im- 1% 1.2272 38.4 31.4 
perial gallon is equal to 1.201 U. S. 1% 1.7671 55.6 31.4 
gallons. A U. S. gallon measures ——_. ————__— - - — 
only 0.83 of an Imperial gallon. One 


Nozzle 
Area 
(Square Inches) 


Nozzle 
Diameter 


redrock (Inches) 


‘ounsel, 
ined in 
applica- 
-chnical 
artment 
mpany, 


0.7854 24.6 31.4 
0.9940 31.2 31.4 


thousand Imperial gallons weigh 
approximately 5 tons. One thousand 
U.S. gallons weigh 4.169 short tons. 

For efficient streams through 
standard sizes of hose, nozzles and 
pumps, the required quantities are 
the same, although the gallons used 
to designate the flows are different. 
For example, two standard hose 
streams through a 1% -inch tip move 
33.42 cubic feet of water per minute. 
This is designated as 250 gallons per 
minute in the United States and 
about 208 gpm in Canada. A flow 
designated as 500 U. S. gpm is ap- 
proximately 416 gpm in Canada. 
For practical reasons a figure of 420 
gpm is commonly used in Canada 
for 500 U. S. gpm. 

The task of converting data from 
either unit of measurement with 
sufficient accuracy for fire fighting is 
not difficult. For practical purposes 
the U. S. gallon is 5 /6ths of the Im- 
perial gallon. To change a quantity 
measured in U. S. gallons to Im- 


perial gallons, divide by 1.2. To 
change Imperial gallons to U. S. 
gallons multiply by 1.2. 

For example, how many Imperial 
gallons will a booster tank measured 
at 300 U. S. gallons hold? Solution: 
300 divided by 1.2 equals 250 Im- 
perial gallons. How many U. S. 
gallons are required to fill a tank 
having a capacity of 200 Imperial 
gallons? Solution: 200 multiplied 
by 1.2 equals 240 U. S. gallons. 

Fire department pumping engines 
in Canada are built to standards of 
the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion in the following capacities: 


Equivalent 
U.S. Gallons 
500 600 
625 750 
840 1,000 
1,050 1,250 
1,250 1,500 


Imperial 
Gallons 


For our many readers in Canada 
we present a table of flows from 
standard nozzle orifices measured in 
Imperial gallons and a table of pres- 
sure losses in rubber-lined fire hose 
at flows measured in Imperial gal- 
lons. 

It may be a matter of interest that 
36 pounds nozzle pressure gives the 
same number of Imperial gallons 
as the number of U. S. gallons at 25 
psi. Also, 144 pounds nozzle pres- 
sure gives the same number of Im- 
perial gallons as 100 pounds provides 
with U. S. gallons. It will be re- 
membered that flow varies as to the 
square root of nozzle pressure. The 
square roots of 36 and 144 are re- 
spectively 1.2 times greater than the 
square roots of 25 and 100. 

As should be understood by all 
fire fighters, a nozzle orifice is a 
meter which allows a given quantity 
of water to pass through in accord- 
ance with the pressure at the orifice. 
One square inch of nozzle area will 


Discharge of Smooth Nozzles (Imperial Gallons) 





Square 
Nozzle Root of 


% of Flow 
Pressure Nozzle 


at 100 


Nozzle Diameter in Inches 





(psi) Pressure 


(psi) | &% | %| ¥ | % | w%| 2 | 1% | 1% | 136 | 136 | 1% 





| 
25 50 | 93 | 156 | 192 | 234 

36 60 b | 112 | 187 | 230 | 280 | 
49 70 . 131 | 218 | 269 | 326 


278 | 326 
334 | 392 | 
389 | 457 | 
64 80 1 | | 110 | 149 | | 250 | 307 | 374 | 445 | 522 
81 90 6 | | 124 | 168 | 281 | 346 | 420 | 500 | 585 
100 100 i 137 | 187 | 312 | 384 | 465 | 556 | 652 | 
121 110 . | 152 | 205 | 343 | 422 | 513 | 612 | 717 | 
144 120 , | 165 | 224 | 374 | 461 | 560 | 667 | 783 | 


— 
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flow approximately 31.4 Imperial Pressure Losses in Rubber-Lined Fire Hose 
gallons per minute times the square (PSI Loss per 100 Feet) 

root of nozzle pressure. This is 
shown by the table on page 21. 





| 14-inch | | United 


i of 2%- | of 2%- | Gallon 
ee = wo 3 a — re “wart ieee Dents 2%-inch | (aie eck |inch Hose| inch Hose| per " 
as . Seadeicied: en. Minute Hose | Hose couplings) Siamesed | Siamesed| Minute 
nozzle . : | She ei! Rirce 

For example, a 1-inch tip has an 25 | 30 
area of 0.7854 square inches. Each 9.2 | 60 
0.318 square inches will flow ap- 13.9 90 
proximately 1 Imperial gpm times 33.0 . i | 120 
the square root of nozzle pressure. 50.0 . | . | Le 
Thus, 0.7854 divided by 0.318 ota 
equals 24.6 and 24.6 times 7 equals 240 
172 gpm at 49 psi (7x7 =49). Or, 270 
24.6 times 10 equals 246 gpm at 100 300 
psi (10 X10 =100). 

A 1%-inch nozzle orifice has an 
area of 1.2272 square inches. What 
will be the flow at 64 psi nozzle 
pressure? Solution: 1.2272 divided 10.1 eon 
by 0.318 equals 38.5 and 38.5 times 8 F 
equals 308 Imperial gpm (8 <8 =64). 12.0 | 660 | 

For most hand line flows an ori- | as | 720 
fice unit area of 0.32 square inches 16.4 | 780 
can be used in place of 0.316. For | | |} 18.7 | 840 
example, what is the flow from a | | | 21.2 | 900 
1%-inch tip at 36 pounds? The 23.8 960 
1% -inch tip has an area of 0.9940 | | | 969 | 1,020 
square inches. Thus, 0.9940 divided ! | ' 30.0 | 1.080 
by 0.32 equals 31.1 and 31.1 times | 33.0 | 1,140 
6 equals 186.6 or 187 Imperial gpm | | 362 | 1,200 
(6 X6 =36). | 


~ Falton SHUREDRY GREEN-BAK 
SALVAGE COVERS are the only canvas 
covers with WATERPROOF SEAMS 


the best protection against smoke and water damage 


Nozzle area divided by 0.318 Imperial; Good | 3-inch | 2Lines | 3Lines | States 


oO monmn 


360 
420 
480 
540 


Sees oe ee he 
by mee to 


Nee 


wb 
- 
ow 
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In addition to water-proof seams sewn with rot-resistant thread, 
Shuredry is the only canvas cover featuring the exclusive 
Fulton water-repellent finish — applied by pres- 
sure impregnation. Shuredry Green- 

Bak Salvage covers are mildew-resis- 
tant, highly pliable, and easy to handle 
in any temperature. They meet specifications 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are ap- 
proved by Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


Write, call or TWX 
Also available in nylon Fal fo ge P. O. Box 1726 


Atlanta 1, Georgia 
COTTON MILLS Murray 8-1111 / TWX: AT 24 
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210 


270 
300 


360 





RESCUE 
FROM 
A 
GRAIN 
ELEVATOR 







Detail from picture at 
lower right showing 
rescuer holding victim. 


ee 








Helicopter moves in to attempt rescue. Arrow points to man. 
Photo by Brownfield, Texas, News 






XPLOSION and fire in a grain elevator in Brown- 
field, Texas, on July 19, preceded the spectacular Tough rescue job accomplished. United Press Photo 
rescue by helicopter illustrated on this page. Four men 
were killed and five were injured after the blast oc- 
curred. While the ignition source was undetermined, 
the explosion was reported to have been similar to other 
grain dust explosions. An initial blast wrecked the east 
end of the 137-foot high concrete elevator and was fol- 
lowed by a second blast near the center of the structure. 
When members of the Brownfield Fire Department, 
headed by Chief C. W. Porter, responded, two men were 
trapped in the header house at the top of the elevator. 
They hung from the windows and were calling for help. 
One of them, his clothing in flames, leaped from a win- 
dow onto the roof of the elevator 40 feet below. He was 
still alive when fire fighters rescued him, but died a 
half hour later. Two helicopters were used to effect the 
rescue of the second man. The first helicopter hit an 
antenna on top of the header house and was forced to 
land for repairs. The second helicopter made three un- 
successful passes, dropping a rope each time, but the 
injured man could not grasp it. Finally, on the fourth 
attempt, the helicopter dropped a man who was fastened ee 
tacable. This rescuer tied a rope around the injured : » 
man, then locked his arms and legs around him as shown 
in the picture. As thousands of people watched, the 
man was successfully brought to the ground, then taken 
toa hospital. 

































The FEDERAL PA-1 will 
The FEDERAL PA-1 


The FEDERAL PA-1 


Se 


FEDERAL ssn «:: 
| GNAL Corporation 


13617 S. Western Ave., Blue Island, ll. 


“RESCUE * 
BREATHING” 


the FIRST and ONLY 
SAFETY FILM 


teaching the NEW methods 
of MOUTH-TO-MOUTH 
RESUSCITATION that... 


@ has been officially approved for 
purchase under the Federal Contri- 
butions Program. 


was officially approved and endorsed 
as a teaching film by the New York 
and American Societies of Anes- 
thesiologists. 


has won THREE National film awards 
the NATIONAL SAFETY FILM CON- 
TEST, the EFLA BLUE RIBBON and 
the CHRIS AWARD. 


was produced under the technical 
supervision of the foremost MEDI- 
CAL authorities on the subject. 


Running Time — 21'2 Minutes 
16mm Color Sound Print . . $200 
16mm B&W Sound Print . . $110 

25% Discount on 6 or More Prints 


Now available in ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH and 
PORTUGUESE versions. Please specify language 
version you wish to purchase. 


Send Orders or Requests for Previews-tor-Purchase to: 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Dept. RB-2 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. © PL 7-5915 
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YOUR FIRE DEPARTMENT'S 
BADGE FOR YOUNGSTERS! 


ae 


Actual size 1%"’ diameter, with clasp 


Now you can have your department 
name on a first quality, low-priced fire 
fighter’s badge for “Juniors.” These 
authentic-looking badges are metal, 
coated with gleaming, long-lasting 
nickel and rhodium that does not tarnish. 


20c each in lots of 144 
plus postage 
Special price for larger quantities 


Standard “Sparky's Fire Dept.” badges 
are 15c each in dozen lots plus postage. 


Send 20c for sample of badge shown to: 


ROBERTS CO. 


BOX 444D WAYLAND, MASS. 


Turbine Engines for Fire Trucks 


AS turbine-powered fire ap. 
paratus has been ordered by 
fire departments in Seattle, Wash. 
ington, and San Francisco, Calj- 
fornia. Seattle has purchased a new 
100-foot aerial ladder, and San 
Francisco has purchased a 1,000 
gpm pumper. Both pieces of ap. 
paratus, made by American La. 
France Corporation, Elmira, New 
York, will be powered by 325 horse- 
power gas turbine engines produced 
by the Boeing Industrial Products 
Division of Seattle, Washington. 
According to a report from the 
Boeing Airplane Company, the new 
turbine engine weighs 325 pounds, 
or about 1 per cent of the weight of 
each vehicle. It has high torque 
performance at low speeds, requires 
no warm-up and little maintenance. 





HA 





BASIC OPERATION OF BOEING GAS TURBINE EXOIEE 


en  — 


Fire Safety for Cub Scouts 


E October theme for Cub 
Scouts this year is fire preven 
tion. 

The organization’s fall Program 
Quarterly, going out to 500,000 Cub 
Scout leaders, includes four page 
packed full of pointers and sug- 
gestions on developing the right at 
titudes about fire safety among Cub 
Scouts. During the month, the 
youngster will be urged to turn “fire 
detective” and inspect his home # 
spot and correct fire hazards. 

There will be many opportunities 
for fire departments and Sparky 
leaders to share in, and help with, 
this program. Contact your loal 
Boy Scout executives for informs 
tion. 








NFPA Standard No. 10 requires that 
able fire extinguishers receive 

a new § g hydrostatic test every five years, 
1 San § with pressure applied at a rising rate 
1,000 § to reach 300 psi in approximately 1 

of apf minute. During one such test by the 
n La } Ellis Fire Appliance Co., Inc., Boston, 
| New Massachusetts, this old extinguisher 





horse- ruptured at 75 psi. 

»duced 

oducts 

on : 

=m Incendiary Effects 

he new of Nuclear Weapons 
ounds, NEW book Les Effets In- 
ight of cendiaires de L’Arme Nucleaire 


torque § (Incendiary Effects of Nuclear 
equires § Weapons) has been written by 
enance.§ Pierre Besson and is available for 
—_——f those who can use a French text 
from Berger-Levrault, 5 rue A. 
—|§ Comte, Paris 6, France. Orders for 
| the book should be sent to the pub- 
lishers at the foregoing address to- 
gether with a remittance of 7 new 

a francs per copy. This text does 
what few others have attempted, 

= || — which is to bring together the essen- 
tial reference material on the sub- 

ject in a single volume, this one of 

9% pages. The author is Chef de 
—— } Bataillon of the Régiment de Sapeurs- 
Pompiers (Paris Fire Department). 


couts 


or Cube _. jj 
preven- NII 












“Perkins Farm! You’ll never make it 
—you’re in the wrong rut.”’ 














= DESIGN 


HERE IS REAL PULLING POWER in the new Super Vac series 
Smoke Ejectors for fire and rescue work! Redesigned with four 
blades, the one-piece, cast aluminum propeller now increases the 
air volume over the entire blade area by 21% —a significant in- 
crease for emergency operations where seconds count. So fast, so 
efficient and so dependable is the “PLUS 21” propeller that it is now 
standard on all 12”, 16” and 24” Smoke Ejectors. This means 
stepped up controlled ventilation of smoke-congested areas, faster 
rescue operations, greater safety margins. 


New Shape Housing, Too! 


New square-shape housing is rescue-designed for easier porta- 
bility, greater strength, increased stability. It stands firmly 
on any of its 4 sides in emergency and carries easily (only one 
man) from any of its 4 corner handles. 





Write for complete details now. Please note new address. 


SUPER VACUUM MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
1055 East First Street «© Loveland, Colorado 
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CAIRNS 
HELMETS 


The manufacture of Fire Helmets has been our exclusive business for one hundred twenty- 
four years. Today we are the only manufacturer offering you your choice of helmets 
in leather, aluminum, or plastic — all of them veterans of fire service — all produced 
in our own modern factory — and all distinguished by those high standards of design: 
materials and craftsmanship for which the name CAIRNS stands throughout the fire- 


fighting world. 


IN TOP-GRAIN LEATHER 


No. 5A 
The “NEW YORKER” 
REGULATION 


Three other models in 
leather available, in 
both regulation and 
drop brim styles. 


IN ONE-PIECE ALUMINUM 


No. 350 

The “SENATOR” 
REGULATION 
Also available in 
aluminum, in stream- 


lined drop brim pat- 
terns. 


IN “FLINT-FLEX” PLASTIC 


No. 900 
The “CLIFTON” 
REGULATION 
Other approved 
styles, in plastic, are 
described in our cata- 
log. 


We can supply everything the fireman needs for his personal equip- 
ment — as well as Department Record Books and Secretary's Forms. 
Write for Catalog No. 360. 


CAIRNS & BRO., Inc. — Allwood, Clifton, N. J. 


SINCE 1836 
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Response from Chile 


EMBERS who read and 
sponded to an appeal for h 
from our Chilean member, whig 
was published in the July FrREMR, 
will be touched by the appreciatig, 
expressed in the following lette 
Somewhere in all this, there mug 
be a lesson for mankind. 


Coronel, Chik 
11th July, 19% 
Mr. Percy Bugbee, General Manager 
National Fire Protection Association 
Boston, U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: 


Many thanks for your letter of Juh 
lst and your kind expressions of sym. 
pathy to us and our country in th 
present emergency. 

The magnificent reception which th 
NFPA has given to our request is, 
gesture which we shall never forget an 
is a demonstration of your generosity, 
In fact we have received so much 
from North America that I don’t thin 
in the whole history of U. S. A. 
Chile has there been a more noble @& 
ample of generosity. ; 

I am taking advantage of our pé 
sonal contact to tell you that with 
tremendous amount of assistance whid 
U.S. A. has rendered to our countryin 
these difficult moments, we have no 
sufficient words to express . ir gratt 
tude. 

From all the countries of the um 
verse, almost without exception, % 
have received eloquent demonstration 
of sympathy and both material am 
spiritual assistance, but the attituded 
the United States has been that of a 
elder brother, a big, noble and generow 
friend. Chile will be eternally indebte 
to you; and that is the opinion of mom 
Chileans. 

From all of us may you receive, ® 
gether with the whole people of that 
great nation, our most hearty thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 

/S/ Carlos Opazo Barragan 
Comandante del Cuerpo de 
Bomberos de Coronel 


nn 


Fire Prevention Week 
Promotion Kits 


IRE Prevention Week promo 

tion kits, designed to aid loal 
Fire Prevention Week campaigns 
were mailed to 10,000 public am 
private fire departments and 6, 
county agricultural agents. 

The kits contain organization am 
program suggestions, newspaper It 
leases and editorials, copy for radi 
and TV spots and illustrations @ 
newspaper mats available from 
NFPA. 

The kit is available to those mi 
| on the fire department and county 





agent mailing lists. For a free copy 
write the Public Relations Depatt 
| ment at NFPA headquarters. 








Trainees using Rockwood Double Strength FOAM 
liquid learn one of the most effective fire-fighting 
techniques ever developed. Training cost is low 
because 3 gallons of FOAM provide 1,000 gallons 
of extinguisher. 


Training men with Rockwood FOAM 
costs you least, saves you most 


Rockwood Double Strength 
FOAM liquid gives you more efficient 
fire protection at lower cost than any 
other fire extinguishing agent. By 
mixing only 3 gallons of FOAM 
liquid with 97 gallons of water and 
90 gallons of air you get 1,000 
gallons of a powerful fire-fighting 
mixture — the cost of which, per 
gallon, is only three tenths of 1% of 
the cost of FOAM. 


Double Strength FOAM liquid 
helps you improve and economize 
your departmental training too. The 
very small proportion required to 
produce this extinguishing agent 
permits training under actual fire 
conditions at negligible cost. 

For further facts on Rockwood 
Double Strength FOAM, tested and 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., send coupon today. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER DIVISION 


of The Gamewell Company * A Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company 
Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 


Distributors in all principal cities 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER DIV. 
of The Gamewell Company 


A Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company 


Portable Fire Protection Division 
423 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 


Please send me your illustrated 
booklet on Rockwood fire-fighting 
products. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Street 


City__ Zone ___State 
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id tney have the PUNCH! Firemen’s 


Training 


The 


. 
- 


Hit in the 
: Re Months 


Fd | Fe a WP . Ahead 


rs 


Arizona: The Eighth Annual Arizong 
State Fire School will be held in Phoenix, 
October 20-22. For information write t 
Chief Jake Siken, Supervisor of Training 
Phoenix Fire Department. 
British Columbia: The Fire Marshal 
Traveling Instructional Unit will conting 
instructional classes throughout the Provingg 
For details contact Fire Marshal Basil Nisa 
| 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver 3. 
The British Columbia Fire Chiefs’ A 
Fire College will be held at Campbell Ri 
For details write to W. A. Oswald, secre’ 
7850 Osler Avenue, Vancouver. 
Indiana: The 27th Annual State 
School will be held September 14-17, 
x pack ats Ww . three-day Fire Inspectors’ Course will 
oe s “afford gre held October 25-27. For information con 
_ ep . : 5 Be ae Professor Shelby Gallien, director, 
Pee : bene Safey Institute, Purdue University, 
, mn, Ri Hae nei ie Lea fayette. 
WwW S$ BES | | Michigan: The 11th Annual Michi 
No. 90 INDIAN got oe 3 | Fire Inspectors’ Conference will be held 
Sliding Pump Type Pon Michigan State University Kellogg Ce: 
( $ Pe . East Lansing, September 27-30. The 
nual Meeting of the Michigan Fire Ins 
Today everyone demands the Society will be held during this confe 
most for his dollar. VALUE Contact Arthur Patriarche, secretary, 
and LONG LIFE come Gunson Street, East Lansing. 
first. That's why so many New Hampshire: The Annual Training 


as Session of the Fire School sponsored by the 
insist on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS — they do @ New Hampshire Fire Chiefs’ Club will he 
better job and last longer. Inexpensive spare held at the Meadowood Fire Department's 

rt l ilable in a h . Put more Training Center in Fitzwilliam, September 
cate wn ee aoe “ . . me 2 —_e 17 and 18. Contact Donald Holbrook at the 
smash into your fire fighting drive — make 


: : Training Center. 
INDIANS your first line of defense. Wisconsin: The 24th annual fire sail 


No 80 INDIAN | of the Southern Wisconsin and Northen 


Illinois Firemen’s Association will be held 

September 18 at Green County Fair Grounds, 

{lever Type Pump & Handle) | Monroe, Wisconsin. Contact Herman Pfund, 
yo secretary, New Glarus. 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN CORROSION- 
RESISTANT FIBERGLASS TANK 
WITH SOLID BRASS PUMP 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Both Types 
Approved by 
Factory 
oo rd Mutual 


a 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG! 


D 4 SMITH & CO “‘For Over 70 Years the Leaders” 
e 2 e 408 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, Ore. CANADIAN AGENTS 
San Francisco 7, Cal. & San Jose, Cal. —_ Fred E. Barnett Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. Fleck Bros. Limited, Vancouver, B.C 
Halprin Supply Co., Les Angeles 15, Cal. Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Seattle, Wash. C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton ‘Now and then Funston does whatit 
L. M. Curtis & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah for him the impossible — like what he 
is told, for instance.”’ 
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Philip Morris 
calls for ADT 


Yes, to safeguard its new research 
center at Richmond, Va., Philip Morris 
Inc. did call for the services of Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Company. 


ADT Protection has proved its value 
to Philip Morris at more than a score of 
their properties from coast to coast. 


The new scientific facilities at Rich- 
mond comprise a multimillion-dollar in- 
vestment. ADT was chosen to assure the 
continuity of operations as well as to 
provide security and protection. 


Ultramodern in architecture, the three 
interconnected buildings are safeguarded 
by a combination of ADT central station 


PHILIP MORRIS RESEARCH CENTER 


Architect: ULRICH FRANZEN, A.1.A., Rye, N.Y. 
Engineer: H. J. FERGUSON, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
Contractor: DANIELS CONSTRUCTIONS COMPANY 


sprinkler supervisory and waterflow 
alarm service and Watchman’s Report- 
ing Service. This entire protection system 
is under constant electrical supervision 
by the ADT central station in Richmond. 


ADT is proud to have been selected to 
protect these impressive Philip Morris 
buildings. We are also proud of our part 
in protecting the lives, property and 
profits of 70,000 other subscribers 
throughout the country. 


Perhaps ADT can provide greater 
security for your property—with sub- 
stantial savings. Why not call the ADT 
representative listed in your telephone 
book and find out? 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY #.\))5 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 155 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13. N.Y. 
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Canada: 

SEPTEMBER 19-22: Canadian Association 
of Fire Chiefs, annual conference, Calgary, 
Alberta. Conference manager, J. L. Arnott, 
240 Birmingham Street, Toronto 14, Ontario. 





: 


w-Cost Fire Protection for Town and Country 


Delaware: 

SEPTEMBER 15: Delaware Fire Chiefs’ 
Association, semi-annual meeting, Bridge- 
ville. Contact Howell H. Barnes, secretary, 
Smyrna. 

SEPTEMBER 16-17: Delaware Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association, 40th annual conven- 
tion, Bridgeville. Contact E. Reynolds 
Bradley, secretary, Smyrna. 


SEPTEMBER 27: Sussex County Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association, monthly meeting, 
Millsboro Volunteer Fire Company. Contact 
W. J. Quillen, secretary, Ocean View. 


Iowa: 

SEPTEMBER 20-21: Iowa Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Guthrie Center. 
Contact A. B. Arnold, secretary, c/o Fire 
Department, Mason City. 
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Gets to the blaze fast. Low center of gravity for faster 
speed, greater mobility over rough terrain. Available 
mounted or unmounted. 


Top fire-fighting efficiency. 200 gal. per minute discharge; 
up to 3000 gal. tank. Self-priming pump, PTO operated 
for steady stream delivery. Water can be discharged 
while tanker is moving. Suction hose and strainer allows 
replenishing water supply from any available source. 
All extra equipment, no extra frills. Hand tools, 
extinguishers, fog nozzles, ladders included. The 
Baughman Fire Tanker is kept low in weight, low in 
cost — without sacrificing capability. 

@ One piece rust-proof welded tank, removable top for 


: easy cleaning. 
Better service through y g 


better engineering. 


Service and parts from 
200 dealer branches. 


e@ Exclusive Baughman jack system relieves weight at rear 
of Tanker, permits more water to be held while parked. 
e@ Safe semi-enclosed rear riding platform. 


@ Rotating beacon light, spot lights, siren. 


Write for illustrated Bulletin A-429. 


Demonstrations Available 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


318 SHIPMAN ROAD e@ JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Missouri: 

SEPTEMBER 10-11: Jackson County Fire 
fighters’ Association, annual conference 
Unity Farms. Contact Chief J. T. Connelly, 
president, Blue Springs. 

SepTeMBER 15: Franklin-Gasconade 
County Firefighters’ Association, regulg 
meeting, Robertsville. Contact E. J. Schmid, 
president, 208 Mardet Street, Washington 


New Jersey: 

SepreMBER 15: Gloucester County Fire 
men’s Association, monthly meeting, Ney 
Sharon. Contact W. H. Mattson, 29 Home 
Avenue, Gibbstown. 


New York: 

SEPTEMBER 11: Central Adirondack Fire 
men’s Association, Blue Mountain Lake 
Contact Floyd Simons, secretary, Wells. 

SEPTEMBER 19-22: International Munici- 
pal Signal Association, annual meeting, Astor 
Hotel, New York. 

SEPTEMBER 26: Putnam County Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association, Carmel Fire House, 
Carmel. Contact Morris DeWitt, secretary, 
P. O. Box 602, Mahopac. 


SEPTEMBER 27: Orange County Voluntee 
Firemen’s Association, annual meeting, Otis 
ville. Contact Kenneth Fowler, secretary, 
Harriman. 


Ohio: 

SEPTEMBER 13: Summit County Firemen’ 
Association, regular meeting, Lakemorm 
Contact Harry Harris, secretary, 998 Kubler 
Street, Akron 12. 

SepTeMBER 29: Stark County Firemen) 
Association, regular meeting, East Sparta 
Contact Gene Kay, secretary, 2036 20) 
Street, N.E., Canton 5. 


Oregon: : 

SerpTemMBER 30: Polk-Yamhill Firemen} 
Association, regular meeting, Falls City, 
Contact Glenn Wick, secretary, 209 Hayter 
Street, Dallas. 


Pacific Coast: 

SEPTEMBER 25-28: Pacific Coast Inter 
Mountain Association of Fire Chiefs, annual 
meeting, Las Vegas, Nevada. Contact 8.8 
Edmundson, secretary, 1248 Marengo Street, 
Pasadena, California. 


Pennsylvania: 

SEPTEMBER 21: Beaver County Firemen’ 
Relief Association, regular meeting, Beaver 
Falls Firemen’s Hall. Contact W. E. Miller, 
secretary, 339 Pennsylvania Avenue, Roeb- 
ester. 





‘Come over here, Mayor, and take! 
look at a real antique.”’ 





repair hydrant traffic damage 


FAST 





The Mueller AWWA Improved Fire Hydrant is quickly put back into 
action when knocked over. 

Mueller’s Safety Flange design prevents breakage of the hydrant 
barrel and bent or broken operating stem. Hydrant safety mechanism 
snaps off cleanly just above the ground line. 

The compression-type main valve stays closed. No water is lost 
to affect pressure at neighboring hydrants. No damage is caused by 
flowing water. Lower stem section is held solidly in place to permit 
easy repair without digging. 

The simple, inexpensive repair kit shown below contains all parts 
needed to completely restore hydrant to service in a matter of minutes. 


I Z Safety Flange Repair Kit 
Consists of safety flange, safety stem 


coupling, safety flange gasket and can 
of Mueller hydrant lubricating oil. 


» MUELLER Co. 
Write for «= v 4 
complete information ee DECATUR. ILL. 


and specifications. Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 


In Canada: Mueller, Limited; Sarnia, Ontario 
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Life Net Training Manual 

Atlas Safety Equipment Company, 
Inc., 173-179 North 10th Street, 
Brooklyn 11, New York, has a new 24- 
page illustrated catalogue and life net 
training and maintenance manual for 
you. Contact manufacturer for your 
free copy. 
















New Tool for 
Quick Roof Entries 











Designed by the Vernon, California, 
Fire Department, Chief L. C. Husted, 
the Vernon Pry Bar is said to permit 
such quick roof entries that the unit is 
now in production for use by other de- 
partments. This hand tool consists of 
an insulated, nonconducting handle, 
aheavy steel bar and a flattened, hard 
steel blade. Over-all length is 63 inches 
and weight is 14 pounds. The unit sells 
for $20.88. Contact Hirsch Fire Equip- 
ment, Inc., 2859 East 50th Street, Los 
Angeles 58, California. 
















An informative, four-color, illus- 
tated brochure describes the Com- 
munications Command Center de- 
signed and fabricated by Westrex 
Corporation, Recording Equipment De- 
partment, 6601 Romaine Street, Holly- 
wood 38, California. Write for your 
free copy. . . . “Printing Plant Protec- 
tion” and ‘Power Plants Electrical 
Equipment and Purging” are the titles 
of two new brochures, yours for the 
asking from Cardox, Division of Cheme- 
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tron Corporation, 840 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. . . . Fay- 
mus, a new aerosol type lanolin rich 
foam hand cleaner, is said to remove, 
without scrubbing, oil, paint, grease, 
tars. Descriptive literature will be sent 
on request to Bankers & Merchants, 
Inc., 4410 N. Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 








Reference Book on Safety 


The 8th edition of Best’s Safety- 
Maintenance Directory combined with 
The Manual of Modern Safety Tech- 
niques, a 778-page, 8%’’x11” size 
reference volume, can be most helpful 
to industrial and municipal fire depart- 
ments. Included is a 96-page section 
on fire protection equipment and serv- 
ices. Price is $7.50. Write Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., 24 Bradford Road, 
Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 











BUYING 
NEW EQUIPMENT? 






Consider the products 
advertised in this issue. 


























Alarm sirens 


Alarm systems 29 
Apparatus 34, 35 
Apparatus, pumpers 32 
Back pack pumps 28 
Badges, youngsters’ 24 
Breathing apparatus 17-20 
Connections 2 
Films 24 
Foam 27 
Helmets 26 
Hydrants 31 
Invalid markers 33 
Jewelry, fire fighters’ 33 
Nozzles 6 
Pumps 3 
Pumps, back pack 28 
Salvage covers 22 
Smoke ejectors 25 
Tank trucks 30 
Turbine engines 5 
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Fulton Cotton Mills . . ... . 
Hook-Fast Specialties, Inc. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. . . . . 34, 35 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
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Super Vacuum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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To Identify Homes and Rooms . 
of the aged, blind and invalids 


Install for Fire Prevention Week and | 
during your Home Inspection Program. | 


SPEED UP RESCUE WHERE NEEDED! 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT | 
FD PRODUCTS 


Dept. F-15 ( 
» 90 Tracey Place, N-1, Englewood, N. J. 





| FIREMEN! 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 


| Convert your spare time into steady income 
selling most popular line of Belts and Buckles 
with Fireman's personal initials, first name 
or nickname with miniature replicas of 
actual fire equipment beautifully enameled, 
| also lapels, tie clasps, key chains, money 


clips, and cuff links. Excellent repeat busi- 
ness. We furnish you with FREE complete 


sales kit. Really nice part-time money 
} producing items. 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY! 
For full particulars, write to 


HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, INC. 


Factory — 16 Eudora St. 
| P.O. Box 1425F Providence, R. I. 
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FIRST DIESEL FIRE APPARATUS built by major manu- 
facturer who makes both apparatus and own diesel en- 
gine are these three units recently delivered to Hamilton 
Fire Brigade, Hamilton, Bermuda. Two 1250-gpm 
pumpers at right have supplementary front suction, 200 
gal. booster tanks and two hose reels each. Hose wagon 
and equipment carrier at extreme left carries 8400 ft. 


of English fire hose (6000 ft. 244", 1200 ft. 344", and 
1200 ft. 14%” hose), and equipment such as forcible 
entry tools, cutting torches, gas masks, resuscitators, 
and smoke ejectors. All three units have 230 hp turbo- 
charged Mack-built Thermodyne diesel engines, Fire 
Department quick build-up air brake systems, 24-volt 
electric starting systems, and 100 amp. alternators. 


COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPERS—500 to 1250 GPM...SQUAD AND HOSE WAGONS...AERIALS 65’ to 146’... COMBINATION LADDER 





Versatility at work... 


Mack diesel apparatus help solve 
Bermuda’s fire protection problem 


For the first time in the history of American appa- 
ratus manufacture, a major maker of fire-fighting 
equipment has installed a diesel engine of its own 
manufacture in fire apparatus. 


The place? Hamilton, Bermuda. 


The reason? Only 21 sq. mi. in land area, Bermuda 
has limited storage space for fuel . . . must extract 
from the fuel it brings in the greatest amount of work. 


Thus Hamilton poses a special problem in fire pro- 
tection. For as Bermuda’s requirements call for 
heavy-duty apparatus with large pumping capacity, 
they likewise call for powerplants which use the 
least fuel possible. 


That means diesels—which require far fewer gal- 
lons of fuel per engine hour. And that means Macks, 


for the world-famous Thermodyne® diesel engine has 
already proved itself in millions of miles of highway 
and city service . . . is why Mack is acknowledged as 
the leader in diesel-powered vehicles. 


It means Mack fire apparatus for other reasons, 
too. Because Mack makes more of its components — 
engines, transmissions, rear axles and rear four- 
wheel-drive tandems — Mack is more able to custom- 
build its fire apparatus to the standards of a single 
department, as it has for Bermuda. 


Every department needs the best possible equip- 
ment to protect against fire. And that equipment is 
Mack. No other apparatus manufacturer can be so 
versatile . . . no other apparatus can be “Built like a 
Mack!” Mack Fire Apparatus, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


7878 


MACK rirst name ror FIRE APPARATUS 


PROTECTING PEOPLE AND PROPERTY, Hamilton’s 
three diesel-powered Mack apparatus are shown in 
front of one of resort island’s many modern hotels 
to which tourists from all over the world are 
attracted. Tourism is the staple of Bermuda 
economy, and most modern, most efficient fire 
apparatus is used for best protection. 
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POSTMASTER: If undeliverable FOR ANY REASON, 
notify sender, stating reason, on Form 3547. 


Now you can get 


RADIATION 
CONTROL 


FOR FIRE AND OTHER EMERGENCY FORCES 


By Andrew A. Keil, Radiological Officer, New York Fire Department 


Assisted by Fred N. Brandkamp and the following contributors, all of the New York Fire Department: 
Michael J. Costello, Alfred R. Karteron, Mark Lessing, Walter R. McGill, Irwin Purisch, Albert W. Ring 
and Herman Thiele. 


Here is a useful book for fire department personnel who may be re- 
sponsible for setting up radiation control procedures. It gathers together 
a great deal of technical information on the fundamentals of nuclear radi- 
ation and explains the hazards of radioactive materials, the various limits 
of exposure for human beings, methods and equipment for detecting radi- 
ation, and how fire departments and other emergency forces should handle 
such an emergency. 


This is another valuable book for fire department reference libraries. 
Copies can be obtained now by using the convenient order blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 


National Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me copies of the new book, ‘‘Radiation Control” 
at $4.75 per copy. 


I rt a ae ee, Wav aas calesaccou babe va ceduawians Rata toeaeerci tannin 


Mh ce gr ee a Ss ia ai ions alee 
(] Please bill me. dollars is enclosed. 





$4.75 


Clothbound 
256 pages — 54- by 84-in. 





Some of the Things Covered 
by This Book 


Description of actual situations i 
volving radioactivity which have 
faced by fire and emergency forces. 


Training in operations by which fi 
forces may identify situations with n 
clear radiation dangers. 


Effects of nuclear radiation on 
human body. 


Procedures for determining whe 


emergency personnel have been sig: 


nificantly exposed to radiation. 


The instruments by which radi¢ 


activity is measured. 


Special points to cover in fire dé 


partment inspections of property whe 
radiation hazards may exist. 


Modification of standard fire fightin 
procedures made necessary by radii 


tion. 


Description of radiation machin 
and reactors which produce radio 
tivity. 


Description of common uses of radié 
isotopes and other radioactive ma 


terials. 


What radioactive materials look 
and a description of typical containe 


Discussion of the present devele 
ment of regulations on transportati 
of radioactive materials. 


How to clean up after radioacti¥ 


materials have been spilled: decom) 


tamination. 


Nuclear bomb effects and fallout. 








